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New Laws Affecting Education 


PREPARED BY JOHN P. JEHU, 


DIRECTOR, 


DIVISION OF LAW, STATI 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


O* E AGAIN THE LEGISLATURE HAS 
enacted numerous laws affecting the 


school system of the State. Of particular 
significance and interest are the chapters 
of the laws of 1955 reorganizing the pro- 
cedures affecting the election and services 
of district superintendents of schools and 
of the powers and functions of boards of 
cooperative educational services ; doubling 
the number of Regents College Scholar- 
ships; establishing 1,200 new War Serv- 
ice Scholarships for veterans; establish- 
ing 300 State Scholarships for basic pro- 
fessional education in nursing; providing 
for increases of pensions of teachers ; ap- 
propriating $2,000,000 for the education 
of non-English-speaking pupils; increas- 
ing State aid for the outside areas of en- 
larged city school districts, and provid- 
ing for a complete new system of state- 
wide fire inspections and fire inspection 
reports for public and private schools. 
These, together with all the other more 
important laws relating to education, are 
summary of 


included in the following 


1955 legislation. References are to sec- 
tions of the Education Law, unless indi- 
cated otherwise. All laws listed are now 


in effect, unless stated to the contrary. 


Legislation Affecting School Districts 
Generally 

Chapter 42 amends section 415 so as 

to authorize the Commissioner of Educa- 


tion to approve the erection of a school- 


house on the division line of two towns 
Heretofore such location was prohibited 
The chapter makes appropriate amend 
ments to sections 1520 and 1521. 

Chapter 65 (effective July 1, 1955) 


amends section 1722-b of the Penal Law 


by adding a heading, “ Loitering in 
School this 
provision, which was added last year, to 


this 


Buildings,” and extending 


buildings. Heretofore, 


had 


school buildings 


all sch ol 


provision been limited to public 
Chapter 204 amends subdivision 2 of 
section 1802 in relation to orders of the 


Commissioner annexing territory to 


central school districts. The amendment 
authorizes the Commissioner to make the 
order effective on a date specified in the 
order which may not, however, be earlier 
than 60 days after the filing thereof. This 
means, for instance, that an annexation 
order which is made during the winter, 
and becomes final 60 days after filing 
thereof, could be made effective on July 
l following. 
Chapter 205 
ment of subdivision 9 of section 3604 that 
the 
school must start on the first Tuesday in 


eliminates the require 


in common school districts term of 
September. 

Chapter 333 amends subdivision 20 of 
section 15 of the Vehicle and Traffic Law 
in relation to school buses, by authorizing 
the use of such buses also for “ persons 


acting in a supervisory capacity ” other 





than teachers, and authorizing the use of 
school buses “to and from school or 
school activities.” 

Chapter 377 repeals section 91 of the 
Penal Law which heretofore had author- 
ized cities, villages and towns to adopt 
daylight saving time. The chapter further 
amends section 52 of the General Con- 
struction Law so as to make daylight 
saving time mandatory throughout the 
State from 2 a. m. on the last Sunday in 
April until the last Sunday in October. 
The main effect of this provision for 
school districts will be in connection with 
school meetings. 

Chapter 430 (effective June 1, 1955, 
except that school meetings or elections, 
the first notice of which has to be given 
prior to such date, must be conducted 


pursuant to prior law) makes certain 
changes in regard to the time and manner 


The 


chapter repeals and reenacts section 2013 


of electing school board members. 


which had been amended by two inde- 
pendent chapters last year. The present 
amendment the 
chapter 458 of the Laws of 1954 to the 
effect that board 
members is held on the Wednesday fol- 


reenacts provision of 


where an election of 
lowing the annual meeting, such election 
must be held during at least six consecu- 
tive hours, two of which must be after 
0 p. m. 

The chapter, further, makes a similar 
requirement of at least six consecutive 
hours (between 7 a. m. and the opening 
of the annual meeting) where the election 
of board members is held on the day of 
the annual meeting, but preceding the 
same. The chapter further clarifies the 
procedure in such case by making the 
provisions for such separate school board 
election preceding the annual meeting the 
same as that for a separate school board 
election held on the Wednesday following 
the annual meeting in relation to the ap- 
pointment of inspectors of election and in 
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declaration of the 


connection with the 
results of the ballot, which now in bot! 
cases of separate school board elections is 
governed by a plurality instead of 
majority. 

? 


Chapter 503 amends subdivision 2 oi} 
section 2008, in relation to the calling of 
school district meetings on the basis of a 
The role of the district super 


this 


petitic yn. 


intendent is eliminated from pro- 
cedure by the amendment, and a number 
of signatures equal to one-third of the 
school census, or 25, whichever is greater, 
Under the 


education or 


is required for the petition. 
the board of 
trustee must thereupon call the meeting 


amendment 


unless the purpose is not within the power 
of the voters or is illegal, or unless a bond 
or note resolution has been adopted and 
20 days have elapsed after the publication 
of the notice of such resolution pursuant 
$1.00 of the 
Law, or unless other valid reason exists 


to section Local Finance 
for refusing to call the meeting, which 
reason on appeal to the Commissioner is 
deemed sufficient cause for the refusal to 
call the meeting. 

Chapter 526 authorizes school districts 
to regulate, restrict or prohibit parking or 
standing, and to regulate the direction 
and speed of traffic and otherwise to regu- 
late, restrict or prohibit the movement of 
motor traffic on any parking fields, drive- 
ways or public ways accessory to any 
school, playground or facility under the 
jurisdiction of the school district. Under 
the amendment, a violation of any such 
rule or regulation will be a_ traffic 
infraction. 

Chapter 583 represents a long step for- 
ward in the improvement of the services 
of the district superintendency and the 
expansion of educational opportunities 
afforded to pupils through the services 
of boards of cooperative educational serv- 
ices. The chapter enacts a new scheme 


for the appointment of district superin- 
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tendents of schools. The office of school 
director is eliminated, and where vacan- 
cies occur, the district superintendent will 
be appointed by the board of cooperative 
educational services (which will need to 
organized especially for this purpose 
The 


board has the power to supplement the 


where no such board now exists). 
salary of the district superintendent and 
to appoint administrative assistants and 
other clerical personnel for the superin- 
tendent, whose salaries are to be included 
in a supervisory district budget, which, 
when approved by the boards of educa- 
tion and trustees of the supervisory dis- 
tricts, becomes a charge on the local 
school districts in the ratio of true valua- 
tion of each district to that of the super- 
visory district, except that a district which 
does not utilize instructional services in a 
specific subject will not be required to pay 
any part of the salaries of teachers of such 
Such 
and other certificated employees of the co- 


subject. administrative assistants 


operative board will be appointed in 
accordance with the principles of the 
tenure statutes. Village superintenden- 


cies, upon application and approval by 
the Commissioner of Education, may now 
become component member districts for 
the purpose of participating in the activi- 
ties of the board of cooperative educa- 
tional services. Such boards are given 
the power to rent classrooms and office 
space and to equip the same, and to pro- 
vide transportation for pupils to and from 
classes maintained by the board. Such 
boards may share services under contract 
with districts outside of the supervisory 
The 


obsolete provisions for changes in terri- 


district. chapter also eliminates 
torial boundaries of supervisory districts 
by the county board of supervisors, and 
provides that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is authorized, in the educational in- 
terests of the community, to transfer 


towns to a supervisory district in an ad- 
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joining county. The district superintend 


ent no longer need be a resident of the 


county. 

The chapter finally provides that school 
districts having fewer than 10 physically 
handicapped or mentally retarded children 
may contract with boards of cooperative 
educational services for education of such 
children in special classes of such board 

Che 


boards in existence on July 1, 


chapter authorizes cooperative 
1955, to 
continue under the old system until June 
30, 1958, by such 


agreement between 


boards and their component districts. 


Chapter 662 provides that after July 1, 
1955, no full-time supervisor of attend 
ance may be appointed in any school dis 
trict unless he holds a license as attend- 
ance teacher. Such supervisors of at 
tendance and those holding full-time posi- 
tions who are licensed teachers or who 
hold attendance teacher licenses must be 
assigned to the regular salary schedule of 
the district. Where the salary paid on 
July 1, 1955, is less than the minimum 
step of the salary schedule, such super- 
visor or teacher must be paid until June 
30, 1956, at the rate of the first step of 
the schedule and in accordance with the 
schedule thereafter. 

4408. 


This section authorizes (but does not re 


Chapter 795 adds new section 
quire) school boards to maintain special 
training classes for children having in 
telligence quotients of less than 50 and 
mental ages of at least three years, or to 
contract for the training of such children 
in classes maintained by another school 
district or by a board of cooperative edu- 
cational services. The chapter includes 
such special classes for State aid pur 
poses. 

Chapter 859 (effective July 1, 1955) 
affects salary payments to teachers in all 
districts, except the City School District 


New York. It 


(Continued on page 331) 


of the City of defines 
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How Many Teachers Do We Need? 


8,100 
York 


1955-56 to care for the anticipated in- 


teachers 
State in 


total of 
New 


An estimated 
will be needed in 
creased enrollment and to replace teachers 
who leave the service, according to figures 


in the fourth edition of the Department 


report How Many Teachers Does New 
York State Need? 
The estimated number of teachers 


needed for the added enrollment in 
1955-56 is 1,100 in the elementary schools 
and 1,600 in the secondary schools. To 
replace teachers leaving the service it is 
estimated that 3,050 will be needed in the 
elementary schools and 2,350 in the sec 
ondary schools. 

The number of teachers employed in 
the public schools of the State at the pres- 
ent time is estimated at approximately 
94,200. 


employed. 


This is the largest number ever 
By 1960 the number of teach- 
ers needed is expected to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 110,000, and by 1965 the need 
is likely to be more than 120,000. 

In the coming years the largest demand 
the 
Figures indicate that the sec- 


for teachers will be in secondary 
schools. 
ondary schools are at the beginning of an 
unprecedented growth that will increase 
their enrollment by more than a half-mil- 
lion children within the next 10 years. 
The secondary schools will need ap- 
proximately 1,600 additional teachers an- 
1960, 1,800 annually 


These estimates are 


nually until and 
thereafter until 1965. 
to care for the increased enrollment only. 
The number of secondary school teachers 
required for replacement is expected to 
average about 2,530 a year between now 
and 1960. 

In the elementary schools it is esti- 
that 1,600 
tional teachers will be needed annually 


1960 to care for 


mated approximately addi- 


until increased enroll- 
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ments and an average of 3,250 each year 
until 1960 to make replacements. 
The 


2,225,848 children in the public schools 


school year 1952-53 showed 
Preliminary figures for 1953-54 indicate 
an enrollment of 2,301,000. The estimate 
for the is 2,366,100 
1,474,400 in the elementary grades and 


Ele- 


registration is expected to in 


current year with 
891,700 in the secondary grades. 
mentary 
crease by about 35,200 in 1955-56 and 
secondary school enrollment to increase 
by 61,000. 

Secondary school enrollment is ex 
pected to pass the one million mark for the 
first time during the school year 1957-58 

By 1959-60 it is estimated that there 
will be nearly 2,900,000 children enrolled 
in elementary and secondary grades, and 
by 1965 a total of approximately 3,184, 
500, with 1,768,100 in the elementary 
grades and 1,416,400 in the secondary 
grades. 

The study was made by the Depart 
ment’s Bureau of Statistical 
Dr. Wayne W. Soper, Chiet. 


Services, 





How | Teach 

Teachers willing to share their suc 
cessful methods of challenging and inter 
esting students at the start of a new 
school year can help other teachers and 
may $1000 


“How I Teach during the First Week 


share in worth of awards 
of School ” is the contest topic. 

All active teachers of any subject in 
grades 4 through 12 may enter the con 
test by submitting manuscripts not ex 
ceeding 1500 
sent to the Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42d Street, New York 36, N. Y., no later 


than midnight June 30, 1955. 


words. Entries must be 
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For the Annual School Meetings 


Commissioner Wilson Lists State's School Needs in Letters 


To Be Read at May and July School Meetings 


Special education for more talented children, greater efforts on behalf of physi 
cally and mentally handicapped children, more opportunity for vocational educa- 
tion, and a better understanding of the importance of sound education are chief 
among the needs listed by Commissioner of Education Lewis A. Wilson in a letter 
that he suggested be read at the annual school meetings. Some meetings were held 
on Tuesday, May 3, and others will be held on Tuesday, July 12. 


In his letter to school trustees, the Commissioner said: 


Our annual school meetings, which in many respects are the most impor 
tant events of our school year, will be held on Tuesday, May 3, 1955, and Tues 
day, July 12, 1955. These meetings offer a valuable opportunity to interpret our 
educational program to the public, to reevaluate our objectives and to renew 
and revitalize our pleasant contacts with school patrons. 

At these annual meetings wil! you extend the cordial greetings of the State 
Education Department and assure all those present of our earnest desire to be 
of service to them and, through them, to the boys and girls of New York State 


In the letter to be read at the annual school meetings, Commissioner Wilson 
saluted the “ friends and patrons of our schools ” and continued : 


[ am most grateful for your attendance at this annual school meeting 
Traditionally, this meeting is a significant part of our heritage as a free people 
It should provide an opportunity for full, frank and friendly discussion on 
educational matters which affect our boys and girls and our future as a free 
people. 

The schools of New York State, and in the entire Nation, face very serious 
problems. In many districts school housing is not yet adequate for our needs, 
there is a continuing shortage of qualified and competent teachers, and con 
siderable misunderstanding exists about the kind of educational program we 
must provide for our young people. 

These problems are our great concern as | know they are yours. Our 
committees are working to outline a foundation program in elementary and 
secondary education which will deserve your enthusiasm and support and bring 
to our boys and girls a renewed understanding and competence for the type of 
citizenship we must have. 

Other important problems are before you, too: The special education we 
need for our most talented children; greater efforts in behalf of our physically 
handicapped and the mentally retarded; more opportunities for vocational 
education ; a better public understanding of the importance of sound education 
in a democracy. 

New York State has gained a proud position in education largely through 
the effort, support and enthusiasm of our citizens. During the past few years 
our schools have made great progress, and, with your understanding and 
cooperation, I am certain even greater progress will be made in the years ahead 
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May Is Senior Citizens Month 


a HAS BEEN OFFICIALLY  PRO- 
J claimed Senior Citizens Month in 
New York State by Governor Harriman. 
The Governor has called on public and 
private agencies within the State to 
“show honor and respect to our senior 
citizens by a proper recognition of their 
contribution to our welfare, and a proper 
concern and regard for their needs and 
special problems.” 

As a contribution to Senior Citizens 
Month, public schools in 48 New York 
State communities which now provide 
educational activities for older adults in 
cooperation with other public and private 
agencies and groups have planned special 
meetings, radio and television programs. 

These meetings are designed to show 
how school-related senior citizens clubs 
provide an opportunity for older men and 
women (1) to find satisfying social re- 
(2) to continue to explore 


after 


lationships, 
their retirement 


through such creative activities as paint- 


potentialities 


ing, ceramics, music, drama and the like, 
and (3) to remain integrated within the 
community by being better informed on 
local, national and world problems and 
through community service projects. 

In addition to school-sponsored senior 
citizens adult 
have been organized in public affairs, 


clubs, education classes 
literary discussion and diversified crafts 
in a number of homes for the aged in New 
York State. 
for retired men and women in handicrafts 


Several schools have classes 


that can be income-producing. 

It is estimated that through the medium 
of senior citizens clubs and other special 
classes for older adults, at least 3,000 re- 
tired men and women are presently par- 
ticipating in one form or another of public 
school adult education. 

In addition to serving the needs of re- 
tired men and women, public schools are 
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HENRIETTA F. RABE 


Assistant in Education for the Aged 


beginning to recognize the need for reach 
ing persons not yet retired in order to 
help them prepare for themselves a plan 
for retirement living. 

To help the schools initiate courses in 
Preparation for Retirement, the Bureau 
of Adult Education has prepared a course 
of study entitled Retirement — A Second 
Career, and is now in the process of pre 
paring a companion publication entitled 
Serving the Dollar Needs of Older 
Adults. 

In addition to these activities, the public 
schools are cooperating with other local 
groups in an effort to change prevailing 
attitudes toward aging and toward the 
aged in order that society may _ benefit 


from the talents of our senior citizens. 





Dr. Wilson on Committee 


Problems of the aging will be studied 
and State programs related to that group 
coordinated by a new Interdepartmental 
Committee on Problems of the Aging set 
up by Governor Harriman. By virtue 
of his office as Commissioner of 


tion, Dr. Lewis A. Wilson is a member. 


Educa 


The executive order noted the growing 
proportion of older people in the State 
and the need to assure them a decent and 
useful life, by strengthening their self 
respect and dignity, promoting their men 
tal and physical health, preventing dis- 
crimination because of age and making 
sure that “ the human and social resources 
represented by this group are construc- 


tively utilized by our society.” 
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ADULT EDUCATION 





Governor Supports Adult P rograms 


Laymen and Professional Educators Share Plattorm 


at Annual Adult Education Convention 


AVERELL HAS 


‘YY OVERNOR 
G characterized 
“the third major level of public education 
in New York State ” “* remarkable 
important 


HARRIMAN 
adult education as 
and a 


and service to our com- 


munities.” 


The Governor was the _ luncheon 
speaker on the final day of the annual 
Public School Adult Education Confer- 


ence held in Syracuse, April 24-26. 

Showing his concern about protecting 
the New York State consumer from un- 
savory retail practices, he announced a 
conference on the development of con- 
sumer education in the Executive Cham- 
bers on May 19. He asked directors of 
adult education to “ place special stress 
on your programs of consumer education 
throughout the State.” 

The Governor commended adult edu- 
cation for its emphasis on education for 
citizenship and reminded the luncheon 
audience that 
the informed participation in public affairs 


‘democracy depends on 


of the greatest possible number of citi- 
zens. Another thing we need is more 
widespread information and discussion of 
legislative issues in this State.” 

“ | was surprised and disappointed this 
year that on many important legislative 
questions — affecting hundreds of thou- 
sands of people—no public hearings 
were held and there was little or no public 
discussion,” he said. “I intend to see 
that there is fuller opportunity for discus- 


sion of legislative issues next year.” 
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Governor Harriman also encouraged 
the further development of education pro- 


grams for older persons, saying : 


The proportion of older persons in 
our population is constantly rising. The 
State Administration is giving increas- 
ing attention to the problems of the 
aging, and I hope the emphasis you give 
to programs for older persons will 
steadily increase. Training for new 
employment for those who are hale and 
hearty, and education for new activities 
for those who are less active, can con- 
tribute to our economic growth as well 
as help the individual to lead a richer 
life in his later years. 


The Governor was introduced by Dr. 
Allen, Jr., 


sioner of Education and Education Com- 


James E. Deputy Commis 
missioner-elect. 

“ The education of adults is essential,” 
Dr. Allen said, “ because we cannot wait 
for future citizens to bring peace and a 
better world. Unless we know how to 
deal with today’s problems today there 
may be no future for our young people.” 

Dr. Allen said that “for generations 
we have emphasized the importance of 
educating our future citizens for building 
a better world in which to live.” He con- 
tinued: “ This must still be our emphasis 
in public education. But today we are 
aware of the fact that modern instruments 
for destruction of civilization bring the 
future and the present much closer to- 


gether.” 
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Governor 1s Luncheon Guest 


Shown at luncheon on last day of convention are (left to right) Associate Commissioner 
Frederick J. Moffitt, Governor Harriman and Deputy Commissioner James E. Allen, J) 


In his introduction of Governor Harri- 
man, Dr. Allen said that the Governor 
‘is not only friendly, cooperative and in- 
terested, but has demonstrated his inter- 
est by positive action in his program.” 
Dr. Allen expressed gratitude to Gover- 
nor Harriman “for his fine action in 
initiating and approving several impor- 
tant educational programs at the recent 
session of the Legislature and for his wise 
action in setting aside May 23 as Teacher 
Recognition Day.” He spoke briefly on 
the State’s unique educational structure. 

At the Monday opening session of the 
Pulling, Chief of 


> 


conference, with R. J. 
the Bureau of Adult Education, as chair- 
man, the keynote address was given by 
Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education. Dr. Van 


Dr. Edwin R. Van 


Kleeck pointed out to the conference, at- 
tended by some 300 directors of public 
school adult education and more than 100 
lay leaders from New York State com- 
munities, that in the past 10 years adult 
tenfold 


education had experienced a 


growth. 
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‘It is,” he said, “a record of growth 


and accomplishment unparalleled — in 
American education. Last year mor 
adults were enrolled in public school adult 
education programs in this State than 
there were youngsters in the public high 
schools of the State,” he said. 

Dr. Van Kleeck emphasized that from 
1945 to 1953 the size of the public school 
adult education program in the State in 
creased three times as much as the State 
aid for adult education. ‘ The net eco 
nomic value to the State and its citizens 
from these classes vastly exceeds their 
cost —as is true of education in general, 
as demonstrated by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce,” he said. 

“ Citizenship training, including Ameri 
canization classes, has become the major 
adult education activity in this State,’ he 
continued. ‘ Never before has it been so 
urgently imperative that the processes of 
democracy rest in the hands of men and 
women who understand their implications. 
This is the highest purpose of education 


in a free society.” 
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Dr. Van Kleeck declared that education 
as “* too long been regarded as a personal 
service to the individual, something that 
enables him to become a better doctor, 
lawyer or blacksmith. We must hasten the 
hour when education is looked upon as the 
great retaining wall of democracy itself.” 

He attributed the practical usefulness 
of adult education not only to the planning 
of school officials in the 604 communities 
where adult education is offered as a pub- 
lic school service but also to the advice 
and cooperation which is being received 
the 
members of 


by local school leaders from more 


than 6,000 adults 
local school citizens’ advisory committees 


who are 


on adult education. 

He pointed out that almost 5,000 of 
the 12,000 adult education teachers in the 
State are lay persons who bring to adult 
education both unusual training and 
valuable experience. 

“ Proof that you can teach old dogs 
new tricks can be found,” he said, * in 
the more than 650,000 adults who return 
annually to their public schools to take 
advantage of opportunities otfered for 
their continuous learning.” 


Phillip C. Wolz of the Eastman Kodak 


Company, president of the New York 
State School Boards Association, dis- 
cussed the attitude held by business and 
industry toward adult education. Mr. 


Wolz said in part: 

There are literally thousands of peo- 
ple who are making very substantial 
contributions to our society and to our 
economy who but for adult education 
opportunities available in our public 
school programs would not and could 
not have reached the station in life 
which they occupy. The range of sub- 
jects that lend themselves to adult edu- 
cation is so wide and the possibilities 
so great that it would seem that no 
community or board of education could 
consider its education program com- 
plete without carrying on as wide a pro- 
gram of adult education as indicated by 
the needs of the community. 
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The greatest proponents of adult edu 
cation are the industrial firms of our 
country that spend millions of dollars 
on formal adult education. Industry 
and business, of course, do not expect 
the public schools completely to pre 
pare youngsters for every type of job 
or business. That would be an impos 
sibility. Therefore, they encourage 
their employees to take advantage of 
adult education programs and spend 
thousands of dollars in helping them 
pursue adult courses 

An industrial firm has many reasons 
for promoting educational training pro 
grams, and two important are, 
first, people who take training become 
more competent workers and 
it gives the company the opportunity 
to promote them as they increase their 
knowledge and ability 


ones 


secon l, 


We hear so much these days about 
the spare time which our young people 
have after finishing high school, and 
because of this many of them get into 
trouble. I wonder if it might not be 
well to set up a counseling service as a 
part of adult education to help those 
who find it impossible to continue their 
formal education. A_ well-thought-up 
plan could be developed where those 
young adults could be shown the ad 
vantages of utilizing their local adult 
education program in acquiring a phi 
losophy of life and added skills that 
would increase both their knowledge 
and earning power. It always seems 
much better to spend some time, money 
and effort in prevention rather than in 
cure. 

The New York State School Boards 
Association considers adult education 
one of the important functions of our 
schools and devotes considerable space 
in practically every issue of our Jour- 
nal to it. Adult education helps make 
better, more useful and happier citizens. 


In addition to the general sessions the 
conference included 29 discussion work 
shops on all major phases of public school 
adult education. Leadership was shared 
equally by professional adult educators 
and representatives of cooperating com 


munity groups. 
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* The Pub- 
Partners 


The conference theme was 
lic School and the Community : 
in Adult Education.” Lay people repre- 
sented service clubs, women’s clubs, agri- 
cultural and farm groups, organized labor, 
business, industry, parent and _ family 
associations, patriotic and civic groups, 
senior  citi- 


citizens’ advisory 


zens’ committees, religious organizations, 


gre yu} Ss, 


ethnic groups, cultural agencies, Govern- 
ment agencies, television, radio and the 
press. The stories of their cooperation 
with public school adult education pro- 
grams all through the State were told in 
each of the discussion workshops within 
the conference. 

The Tuesday 
Adult Education Conference was handled 
by the New York State 
Public School Adult Educators. 


the business meeting of this association 


During 


the following officers were reelected for 
a second term: Carl E. Minich, president, 
director of adult education, Snyder; John 
Surrington, first vice president, coordi 
nator of adult Board of Co- 
operative Educational Services, Richfield 
Arthur H. Whaley, second vice 
education, 


education, 


Springs ; 
adult 
Holl, 
Port 


president, director of 
Middleville; Robert F. 
director of adult education, 


secretary, 
Wash- 
ington; Clarence Robbins, treasurer, di- 
rector of adult education, North Syracuse. 





District Superintendents 


More than 135 district superintendents 
of schools from all parts of the State, rep- 
resenting almost 100 percent attendance, 
were at the annual spring conference held 
in Albany April 27 and 28. 
cluded rural relations, State and Federal 
aid, working with principals and boards 
certification, the 


Topics in- 


of education, teacher 
schools today and the job of the district 


superintendent. 
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morning session of the 


Association of 





Schools Promote Safety 


CITIZENS TRAFFIC 
SAFETY BOARD 


SERVING GREATER 
NEW YORK 


New ork City School Superintendent Wil- 
liam Jansen receives an Auto Drive Safety Kit 
from Percy C. Magnus, president, Citizens 
Traffic Safety Board, as New York City opens 
its Student Family Traffic Accident Prevention 





Program. The kit includes a “ duo-dial” self- 
tester, a O4-page booklet and a halnt-attitude 
chart 





Driver [raining Grants 

High school and college driver educa- 
tion teachers who wish to take intensive 
courses in that field this 
apply for 145 scholarships and grants-in- 
$100 


summer may 


aid ranging from $70 to each, 
offered by the Esso Safety Foundation in 
cooperation with the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University. 

New York State teachers may take the 
courses at New York University and 
should address applications to Herbert J. 
Stack there. 
be given June 7-17 and again July 6—22. 
The workshop is 


scheduled for June 20 to July 1. 


The high school course will 


college instructors’ 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 





What Summer High Schools Can Do 


Fyre SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT IN 
the program of secondary education 
in New York State during recent years 
has been the steady growth of the sum- 
mer high school. Summer high schools 
were first approved in New York State 
in 1925. There were 19,000 pupils en- 
rolled in summer sessions that year. 

xcept for several depression years, 
when school budgets had to be curtailed, 
summer high school enrollments have 
steadily increased so that during the 1954 
session there were about 60,000 pupils 
enrolled in 98 public and private summer 
high schools throughout the State. In 63 
public schools, four of which were eve- 
ning sessions, about 54,000 pupils were 
enrolled. In the 35 approved private 
schools, more than 6,000 students were 
enrolled. Seven of these conducted eve- 
ning high schools. 

Several important changes in legisla- 
tion and policy in recent years have con- 
tributed greatly to the development of 
summer high schools. The first of these 
Was a provision in 1925 for the approval 
supervision of summer 


and programs 


throughout the State. In 1938 a change 
in policy established that the time spent in 
a given subject in a summer session was 
equivalent to a semester's work during 
the regular school year, and that Regents 
credit should be allowed for work evalu- 
ated through a Regents examination. 
Legislation in 1945, which provided tor 
State aid in support of summer high 
schools, made it possible for additional 
communities to initiate programs of sum- 
mer instruction. State aid is now pro- 
vided in the amount of $13 per pupil in 


average daily attendance. This money 
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was first restricted to pupils enrolled in 
grades Y through 12 but recently has been 
liberalized to include pupils enrolled in 
grades 7 through 12. 

Summer high schools were originally 
arganized for remedial purposes. They 


provided instruction for pupils failing 


during the regular school year. Oppor 
tunities are still provided in the summer 
for pupils to make up credit deficiencies 
resulting from “failures or time lost 
in the regular session. 


The purposes of present summer high 


school programs go far beyond those 
of earlier schools. Summer schools en 


able many pupils to satisfy special col 


lege entrance requirements. Pupils of 
ability and sufficient maturity receive in 
struction high 


school programs in less than the normal 


necessary to cc mnplete 


time required. The summer high school 
is also being utilized to meet the individ- 
ual needs and capacities of the bright 
pupils. 
Another 
which summer high schools are provid- 


large group of pupils, for 


ing educational opportunity, includes 
those pupils desiring to enrich their sec 
ondary school education through courses 
which they cannot find sufficient time to 
complete during the regular session. 
Summer high schools help students 
whose education was interrupted by mili- 
tary service to complete their high school 
programs. Legislation ensuring full sub 


sistence benefits for veterans attending 
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summer schools has greatly stimulated 
enrollments of this particular group. 

As more summer high schools have 
been established and enrollments have in- 
creased, programs have been enriched and 
broadened in scope. This has been ac- 
complished through course offerings in 
several special areas. Although many 
summer curriculums continue to offer in- 
struction in courses in English, foreign 
languages, citizenship, science and mathe- 
matics, courses are now being offered in 
art, music, industrial arts, homemaking 
and business education. In addition to 
these areas, several work experience pro- 
grams have been established and there 
has been a rapid increase in the number 
of schools offering driver education. 

Summer high schools are in session for 
35 days. The school day generally con- 
sists of three 80-minute periods of in- 
struction usually conducted in the morn- 
least 80 min- 


Periods must be at 


In actual practice, however, 


ing. 
utes long. 
periods vary from 80 to as many as 120 
minutes. Summer school pupils are nor- 
mally allowed to study two subjects, but 
with special approval of the State Educa- 
tion Department, three subjects may be 
allowed. 

Summer high schools are approved an- 
nually, such approval being restricted to 
schools which have the use of buildings 
and equipment of secondary schools nor- 
mally registered with The University of 
the State of New York. Summer schools 
receive attention from the Education De- 
visitation by 


partment through super- 


visors from the Division of Secondary 


Education. 


It is rapidly becoming apparent to 


those responsible for budget- 
making in city, village and central school 


districts, that the operation of a free 


peoy le 


public summer high school is a worth- 
while investment which can result in real 
economies from both an educational and 


a financial point of view. 
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con- 


being 


As school districts are 


fronted with increased enrollments and 


serious shortages in teacher personnel 


and school building facilities, the de- 


sirability of establishing summer high 


schools 1s becoming apparent. The sum- 
mer high school enables school adminis- 
trators to make greater utilization of exist- 
ing school facilities and present teaching 


personnel. 





High School Teacher Awards 

With 16 New 
York States 
which received the largest number of in 


award winners each, 


and California were the 
dividual awards in the 1955 High School 
Teacher Fellowship Program of the Fund 
This 


year 150 individual one-year fellowships 


for the Advancement of Education. 


and five group grants were given to pub- 


lic secondary teachers. 


Totaling more than $850,000, the 
awards were the fourth and final series 
of grants made by the fund to enable 


public high school teachers to devote a full 

academic year away from the classroom 

to extension of their own liberal education 

and improvement of their teaching ability. 
New York State winners were: 


Mrs. Dorothy Brodin, Hunter High School, 
New York; Robert Campbell, Nott Terrace 
High School, Schenectady; Michael Chiara 
monte, Southold High School; Caryl E. Cohen, 
Girls High School, Brooklyn; Edward P 
Cowley, Milne High School, Albany; Janet M 


Gilbert, La Salle High School, Niagara Falls; 


Milton M. Klein, Evander Childs High School, 


New York; Louise V Koegel, Scarsdale High 
School; Anne H. Koff, New Rochelle High 
School; Myrtle S. Larkin, Herkimer High 
School; Walter C. McRoberts, Le Roy High 
School; Leon D. Nettleton, Pleasantville High 
School; Stanley L. Raub, Middletown High 


School; Charles W. Stein, Hutchinson Central 
Technical High School, Buffalo; Daniel Wag- 


ner, New Rochelle High School; Truman A 
Warner, Briarcliff High School, Briarcliff 
Manor 
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Educators Form Television Group 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
\pril 22 


the 


granted an absolute charter to 
New York 


Television Association, Inc., 


Western Educational 
‘to furnish, 
prepare and present nonprofit and non- 
and 


York 


commercial educational television 
radio services in the Western New 
area.” 

The charter also authorizes the group 
eventual goal — the 


to work toward its 


construction and maintenance of an edu- 


cational television and radio station in 
that area. 

The association has its headquarters in 
Buffalo. 
are also members of the 33-member first 
Dr. Clifford C. 


Furnas, chancellor, University of Buffalo ; 


The original incorporators, who 


board of trustees, are 
Dobson, 
Dr. 


superintendent of 


the Very Reverend Philip E. 


S.J., president, Canisius College ; 
Ewing, 
the 


Sylvester J. 


Parmer L. 
Buffalo 
Monsignor 


schools ; Right Reverend 

Holbel, 
intendent of schools of the Roman Catho 
Buffalo; Dr. William J. 


Small, superintendent of Niagara Falls 


super- 
lic Diocese of 


schools. 

Charter purposes include the making 
of educational films, the development and 
presentation of radio and television pro- 
grams on commercial or noncommercial 
stations, giving instruction in radio and 
television production and station manage- 
ment, presenting educational television 
programs on a subscription basis or other- 
wise and the raising of funds. 

Other Actions on Charters 

The King’s College, Inc., a Delaware 
institution which has purchased the site 
and buildings of the former Edgewood 
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Park School for Girls in Briarcliff Manor, 
Westchester County, was granted a pro- 
visional charter, valid for five years, to 
operate as an institution of higher learn- 
ing on the college level. Interdenomina- 
tional and coeducational, it will offer 
liberal arts and science courses leading to 
the bachelor of arts and bachelor of sci- 
ence degrees, with emphasis on prepara 
tion of students for all phases of the 
Christian ministry. 

The New York College of Podiatry in 
New York City — formerly Long Island 
University College of Podiatry was 
granted a provisional charter valid for 
three years. The onetime First Institute 
of Podiatry received a provisional Re- 
1917 


absolute in 1933, and it merged with Long 


gents charter in which was made 
Island University in 1939. 

Separate incorporation has been made 
necessary because Long Island University 
wishes to sever its relationship with the 
college. 

\ provisional charter, valid for three 
vears, was granted by the Regents in- 
corporating the New York State Interna- 
tional Relations Club, Delanson, Schenec 
tady County, which has as its purpose the 
promotion of American citizenship 
through a better understanding of inter- 
national problems. The petitioners acted 
on the request of students at Duanesburg 
Central School, who hope to encourage 
students in other schools to form affili- 
ating clubs. 

\ provisional charter, valid for five 
the 


granted to Plainview 


School, 


years, Was 


Nursery town of Oyster Bay, 


Nassau County. 


The community enter 
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prise for preschool children was opened in 
December 1954 

Phe Castile Historical Society, \Vyo- 
ming County, was granted an absolute 
charter 

In three separate charter actions, the 
Regents approved the transfer of prop- 
erty from the Belfast Public Library, 
a union free sch ol dis- 
trict the Belfast 


Library, a central school district library ; 


\llegany County, 
library, to Public 
granted an absolute charter to the latter 
and canceled the charter of the former 


\ three-year extension from March 


17, 1955, was granted the provisional 


charter originally given in 1950 to 
Yeshiva Chofetz Chaim of Radun Rab- 
binical Institute, Inc., New York City. 


The Yeshiva was brought to the United 
States in 1944 after having been moved 
from Radun, Poland, to Siberia to escape 
Nazi persecution. 

The 
1950 to the Vestal Free Library, Broome 


provisional charter granted in 
County, was extended for five years. 

The Village Library of Cooperstown, 
1949, was 


provisionally chartered in 


granted an absolute charter. 
The charter of the Library for Inter 
cultural New York, 


extended for a period of two vears from 


Studies, Inc., was 
February 28, 1955. 

The charter of The St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, was amended by increas- 
ing from nine to 12 the number of mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of its Theo- 
logical School, which is a separate de- 
partment of the university and is admin- 
istered by a separate board. 

The charter of Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, located in the Town 
of Harrison (post office, Purchase), 
Westchester County, was amended to au- 
thorize the granting of baccalaureate de- 


grees in music to men as well as to women. 
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Regents’ Committees 


Chancellor John P. Myers announced 


on April 22 the appointment of the fol 
lowing committees of the Board of Re 
gents: 


Planning and Administration: Regents 
Roger \W. Straus, New York: 
J. Allan, Thad L. 


Syracuse 


\lexander 
Jr. Troy; Collum, 
Education, 
\Welles 


Emeritus 


Higher and lrofessional 


Libraries and Museums: Regent 
\. Moot, 
William J. 


Dominick I 


Buttalo; Chancellor 
Wallin, 
Maurillo, Brooklyn; Jacob 


New York; 
Hubbell, Jr., Garden City 


Yonkers; Regents 


l.. Holtzmann, George | 


Elementary, Secondary and Adult Edu 
cation: Vice Chancellor Edward R. East 
man, Ithaca; Regents Caroline Werner 


Gannett, Rochester; John F. Brosnan, 


New York; Edgar W. Couper, Bingham 
ton 

Charters, Law and Legislation: Regent 
Brosnan, Chancellor Emeritus \Vallin, 
Regent Moot 
\llan, 


Licenses : Maurillo, 


Hubbell 


Regents 





Secondary School Actions 
The Regents on April 22 admitted Me 
School, Valley 


Stream, to The University of the State 


morial Junior High 
of New York as a three-year junior high 
school covering seventh, eighth and ninth 
vears, on a two-year provisional basis, 


retroactive to September 6, 1954. 


Change of the name of Woodmere 
High School, Woodmere, to George \W. 
Hewlett High School, Hewlett, was also 


approved. 
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Rochester Honors Regent Gannett 


On behalf of herself and her husband, 
Frank Gannett, Regent Caroline Werner 
(sannett on May 11 accepted the Rochester 
Civic Medal awarded at the 17th annual 
convocation of the Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences. 

It was the first joint award in the his- 
tory of the annual tribute and the first 
time that it had been given to a woman. 
It is presented for distinguished service 
during the preceding year in education, 
liberal arts, sciences or humanitarian 
effort. 

Commissioner of Education Lewis A. 
\Wilson was among those honored by the 
museum that night. He received one of 
seven fellowship awards for his services 
to education. 


A bound 
friends around the world was presented 


volume of tributes from 


to the Gannetts. Among the contributors 


were President Eisenhower, Sir Winston 
Churchill, Sir Anthony Herbert 


Hoover, 


Eden, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Myron C. Taylor and Lord Beaverbrook 
President Eisenhower's tribute read 
I am honored to join with others in 
felicitations to accompany the presenta 
tion of Rochester’s Civic Medal. Over 
the years you have built an outstanding 
record through your contributions to 
journalism, education and human wel 
fare. 

Mrs. Gannett, known in Rochester and 
throughout the State for her child welfare 
work, has been a member of the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York since 
1947, 

Mrs. 


cause 


Gannett accepted the award be 
Mr. the 
Highland Hospital as a result of a fall in 


Gannett was at time in 
which he suffered a fractured vertebra in 


April. 





State Board Reappointment 


Harry A. King, Syracuse, was reap- 
pointed to the State Board of Examiners 
of Architects by the Board of Regents on 
\pril 22. His second three-year term 


began May 1. 





Dr. Allen Elected 


Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education, has been elected 
a trustee of the Society for the Advance- 
Education. Dr. Allen 
West, president of the 


ment of succeeds 


Dr. Roscoe ee 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 


Trenton. 
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Retirement Honors 


Howard S. 


after having served since 1919 as princi- 


Sennett is retiring in June 


pal of Edison Technical and Industrial 


High School, Rochester. He was hon 
ored on May 4 in a program which in- 


talks by 


eX-principals in 


cluded two former principals, 


the only the school’s 
Commissioner of Edu 


Wilson Verne A, 


Bird, former assistant superintendent of 


47-year history 


cation lewis A. and 


Rochester public schools. Commissioner 


Wilson was principal of the then 
Rochester Factory School in 1909-11. 
Mr. Bennett will retire after 45 years 


of service to the public schools during 
which he is said never to have missed a 


day of school because of illness. 
? 


. 
* 
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Regents College Scholarships Awarded 


Special Examination Will Be Held on June 15 in 


New Nurse Scholarship Program 


Robert M. Adams of East High School, 
Rochester, and Janet R. Kiehle of West 
High School, Rochester, competing with 
more than 22,700 other students in 1,200 
high schools in New York State, finished 
first and second respectively, the former 
with a score of 409 and the latter with a 
score of 388.5, out of a possible 464, in 
the largest State-supported college 
scholarship program in the country con- 
ducted annually by the New York State 
Board of Regents for 3,388 scholarships 
each carrying a yearly stipend of $350 for 
four years. 

Finishing third, fourth and fifth were: 
Morton Klevan of Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn, with a score of 
387.5; Jonathan V. Goldstein of Monroe 
High School, Rochester, 385.5, and Wil 
liam L. McBride of School, New 
Rochelle, 384.5. 

The scholarships given this year in- 
cluded the 1,694 grants ap- 
proved by the 1955 Legislature and Gov 


Iona 


additional 


ernor Harriman. 

The scholarships are awarded in order 
of merit in each county with at least 20 
for each assembly district in the county 
but without regard to assembly district 
Winners may attend any 
New York ap- 


proved by the Board of Regents. 


boundaries. 
college in the State of 


Made up by teachers from various parts 
of the State, the scholarship examina- 
tions, covering 309 items with both ob- 
jective and essay type questions, were 
given on March | and 2 and the students 
had nine hours during three examination 
which to write their 


periods within 


answers. 
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The test items are distributed as fol 
lows among the required subjects of the 


secondary school curriculum : 


Subject Vo. of Items No. of Credits 
English 
Essay .. 2 90) 
Literature 54 54 
Vocabulary 40 20 
Grammar 17 17 
Spelling 10 S 
Total 123 186 


American History and 


Citizenship Education 72 144 
Science ... 42 42 
Mathematics 20 40 
Health .... ne 20 20 
Art . 16 16 
Music 16 16 

Total 186 278 
Grand Total 309 464 


In a letter dated April 25 to high school 
principals and superintendents, Commis- 


Wilson 


called attention to the increased number 


sioner of Education Lewis A. 


of scholarships and also asked that every 


made to inform high school 


300 


Scholarships also approved by the 1955 


effort be 
seniors of the new Regents Nurse 
Legislature and Governor Harriman and 
for which a special examination will be 
administered on Monday, June 13, 1955. 
The new nurse scholarships will carry 
an annual stipend of $350 a year for the 
period of basic professional training. 
With 


nurse scholarships the law says: 


respect to the distribution of 


Two such scholarships shall be 
awarded each county annually for each 
assembly district therein and shall be 
awarded to the county at large without 
regard to assembly district boundaries. 
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Each assembly district which contains 
more than one county shall be awarded 
two scholarships of which not more 
than one shall be awarded to any one 
county. 


Next vear the nurse scholarships will 


be awarded on the basis of the regular 


testing program, given this year in 
March, which determines winners of 


Regents College, War Orphan and 


Cornell Scholarships. 





Central Districts V oted 


Two central school districts, the Lake 
Holbrook - Holtsville 


posal and the Smithtown proposal, have 


Ronkonkoma - pro- 
heen voted upon and are now the 469th 
and 470th central districts approved in 
New York State. 


The former, Central School District 
No. 5 of the Towns of Brookhaven, 
Smithtown and Islip, Suffolk County, 


was voted on April 21, with 707 in favor 
and 26 against. The territory had been 
a union free school district 

The latter, School 


No. ] of 


Brookhaven, 


Central District 


the Towns of Smithtown and 
Suttfolk 
proved by 863 voters on April 30. ¢ )ppos 


County, was ap 


ing ballots were cast by 852. The area 
formerly included three union free school 
districts and one common school district 





Owego Superintendency 
No. 1 of 


Towns of Owego, Tioga, Nichols, Candor 


Central School District the 


and Newark Valley, Tioga County (ad 
dress, Owego), has been declared a su 
perintendency district with the right to 
employ a superintendent of schools, ac 
cording to an order by Commissioner of 
Wiilsc mn, 


Education Lewis A effective 


\pril 1, 1955. 
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Bond Issues Approved 


Eight bond issues totaling $7,477,000 


were approved by the Board of Regents 


on April 22. 


\cee rding to local 


S 


finance law, the Re 


} 


gents must approve bond 


issues for school improvements in districts 


propositions tor 


j 


where the cost would bring the bonded 


indebtedness over 10 percent of the valu 
ation of the district’s real property 


In the case of city school districts, Xe 


gents’ consent is required by the State 


] 


Constitution as well as by the local finance 


law 
The approved bond issues includ 


City School District of the city of Salamanca 


an issue of $2,600,000 tor the construction and 


equipment of buildings for school and bus 


garage including site 
Afton 


and 


purposes, improvement 


Central School District, Chenango 


Broome Counties, an issue of $750,000 for 


the construction and addition 


to the 


equipment of an 


existing school buildings, including grad 


ing and improvement of the site 


Kings Park Central School District, Suffolk 
County, an issue of $1,125,000 for the construc 
tion and equipment of a new school to be at 


tached to the existing school building; $75,000 


for the reconstruction and equipment of the ex 
isting school building; total, $1,200,000 
Union Free School District No. 2, Town of 


Queensbury, Warren County, at of $7,000 


Issue 


tor the purchase of a school bus 


School District No. 8, Town of 


SR00.000 for 


Union Free 


Ulster, Ulster County, an issue of 


the acquisition of a site and the constructior 


and equipment of an elementary school build 
ing 

Union Free School District No. 6, Town 
of Huntington, Suffolk County (Greenlaw 


an issue of $840,000 for the construction and 


equipment of a new school building 
W ebutuck 


and Columbia Counties, an 


Central School District. Dutchess 
issue of $30,000 tor 


purchase of a school site 


Montrose 


County, an 


West 


$1,250,000 tor the 


Central School District, 


chester issue of 


construction and equipment of a new elementary 


school building (consent granted pursuant to 
State Constitution and local finance law becaus« 
the district extends into the city of Peekskill) 





> 
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Approval Given to 


Qn recommendation of the Division of 

School Buildings and Grounds, Commis 
s 

\. Wilson in 


sche “4 )] 


sioner of Education Lewis 


\pril 


buildings and major additions as tollows 


approved plans for new 


Chenango Valley, Broome County, new 
junior-senior high school, $2,000,000; altera- 
tions to Port Dickinson Elementary School, 
$150,000 

North Colonie, Albany County, new Knob 


I 
Hill Elementary School, $651,700; new Boght 
Elementary School, $660,904; addition to Good- 
rich Elementary School, $280,000 
Onondaga County, new Rox- 


$769,015 ; 


North Syracuse, 
School, 


School, $790,100 


boro Road Elementary new 
Smith Road Elementary 

Holtsville-Farmingville, Suffolk County, gen 
eral purpose room addition to Waverly Avenue 
Elementary School, $94,200 
District 5, Greece, Monroe County, new ele 


mentary school, $450,000 

Canandaigua, Ontario County, bus garage to 
be used temporarily as eighth grade building, 
$166,154 

Westbury, Nassau County, new Powell’s Lane 
Elementary School, $915,000 

Glen Cove, Nassau County, addition to Land 
ing Elementary School, $90,000 
Woodstock, Ulster County, addi- 


S¢ hool, $64,962 20 


District 2, 
tion to elementary 
New 
alteration 
Whitney 
and alteration of 
Roosevelt, Nassau 

school, $1. 860,000 


Ulster County, addition to and 
school, $1,000,000 


Paltz, 
of central 

Point, Broome County, addition to 
central school, $600,000 


County, new junior high 


Syosset, Nassau County, new Woodbury-Finn 
Elementary School, $500,000; new Nana-Beth 
Elementary School, $500,000 


Lake Katrine, Ulster County, new elementary 


school, $396,000 


Orangeburg, Rockland County, addition to 
elementary school, $110,000 

Upper Nyack, Rockland County, new ele 
mentary school, $360,000 

White Plains, Westchester County, four- 


classroom addition to Rochambeau Elementary 


> 


School, $132,220 


Jamestown, Chautauqua County, addition to 


and alteration of Euclid Avenue Elementary 


School, $250,000 
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Building Plans 


\dams Center, Jefferson County, additions to 


and alteration of central school, $468,657 


Island Park, Nassau County, additions to and 
improvement of Island Park Elementary School, 
$824,690 

Guilford, Chenango County, addition to and 
improvement of central school, $156,000 
Newtane, Niagara County, addition to central 


school, $65,500 





Gowanda, Cattaraugus County, addition to 
and alteration of Dayton Elementary School, 
$75,000 
Otsego Redistricted 

Commissioner Lewis A. \Vilson has 


ordered that, effective May 16, 1955, the 


five supervisory districts of Otsego 


County be reduced to three. Under the 


redistricting, the county is organized as 


~* 


follows: 


First district, Nathan C. Southworth, 
superintendent, East Springfield ; towns 
of Burlington, Cherry Valley, Edmes- 
ton, Exeter, Plainfield, Richfield, Rose- 
boom, Springfield 

Second district, John E. 
superintendent, Worcester ; 
Decatur, Hartwick, Maryland, Middle- 
field, Milford, Oneonta, Otsego, West- 
ford, Worcester 

Third district, Harold C. Tyson, 
superintendent, Unadilla; towns of 
Butternuts, laurens, Morris, New Lis- 
bon, Otego, Pittsfield, Unadilla 


Wilcox, 


towns of 


The need for fewer supervisory districts 
in the county was shown by a field survey 
made pursuant to section 2201, subdivi- 


sion 5, of the Education Law, after the 
resignations of Mrs. Naomi Bilderbeck, 
superintendent of the then third super- 
visory district, effective midnight Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, and George G. Preston, su- 
perintendent of the then fifth supervisory 


district, effective midnight April 30, 1955. 
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Objectives for Elementary Education 


The title and subtitle of this 20-page 
booklet sum it up New York 
State, the “ objectives for elementary edu 
cation” are “ the three and much 
more.” 


well: in 
R’ 
Ys 


The Division of Elementary Education 
has outlined the prospectus of a good ele 
mentary which aims at the 
hest possible foundational program for 
children through age 12. It is primarily 
a statement of principles. 

The “much more” refers to instruc 
tional opportunities in the arts, music, 
health, physical education, science and 
citizenship; to the sort of well-planned 
buildings in which the elementary pro 
gram should be given; to the high type 
of teacher needed to give it, but espe 
cially to the attitudes and beliefs animat 
ing it. 


sch |, one 


Department personnel have attempted 
to assemble here their own best thought 
and that of State leaders with regard to 
elementary education, from Our Con 
trolling Purposes — among them building 
moral and spiritual values and teaching 
the basic skills of reading, writing and 
arithmetic — to Specific Policies, which 
include desirable class sizes (15 four-year 
olds, for example) and recommendations 
for the elementary school library 


The First “ R” Reading 
Spelling 


These two small booklets —a third is 
in preparation —present policy and prin 
ciple statements underlying modern read 
\Written in 
lay language, they are concise, graphic, 


ing and spelling programs. 


even dramatic in their contrasting of old 
methods and new 
almost half the contents, and color is used 
throughout. 


Drawings comprise 


Distribution of the booklets is limited 
the small number printed 
Copies have already been mailed to super 
intendents, elementary 
principals, and they will be placed in the 


because of 


supery 1S¢ Ts and 
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hands of parents later under an 


mental plan 


CX rl 


with slides and recording 


now being developed, the little blue an 
reading and spelling wil 


logether 5 
red booklets on ] 
form the | 


DASIsS 
tions on 


of explanatory presenta 


school before 


modern programs 
parent groups \fter tl 


1 lecture 
demonstration, sample | 


copies will he 
given to key parents to read and pass o1 


] 
ul 


to their friends and neighbors. Round 
robin distribution will serve the purpose 
of the booklets, which were written to be 
read once rather than for permanent 


reference 


The Spelling Program, Grades 7, 8 

and 9 

he reorganization of grades 7—9 
a distinct earl) program 
created a need for specially prepared 
teaching materials in spelling \t the 
request of the Division of Secondary Edu 
the Bureau of Cur 


nto 


secondary has 


cation, lementary 


riculum Development has prepared a 
graded list of about 1,000 words for 
mastery in grades 7-9. The Bureau in 


1952 had prepared a basic spelling vocabu 
lary of 3,000 words for grades 2-6 

Selection was on the basis of frequency 
of use, difficulty, universality, perma 
nency, spread in all kinds of writing, 
quality and cruciality. 

In 28 pages, the new booklet includes 
suggested teaching methods, 351 words 
the earlier list a list 

still be part of the junior 
student's 


for review from 
which should 
high 
1,182 


school verbal equipment 
32) 


technical words used in citizenship edu 


new basic words by grade; 


cation, 159 in mathematics and 104 in 
science 
These technical vocabularies, including 


basic as well as new words, represent the 
first attempt to select spelling words use 
ful in the special subjects taught in the 
secondary school 
Teachers are asked to suggest changes 
for future expansion or refinement of the 


list. 


, ,9)7 
/ age Sai 
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Education Department Positions Open 


The Education Department has pro- 
fessional openings in the fields of educa- 
tion research, English education and the 
Science Service. Examinations for these 
positions will be given July 9, 1955. 
Descriptions of the job duties and the 


qualifications follow: 


Associate in Education Research. 
Salary range $6,590-$8,070 in five an- 
nual increments. Conducts major re- 


search studies in education, detects and 
defines problems for study, plans and 
executes the studies. Requirements : com- 
pletion of the course requirements leading 
to a doctoral degree, including 20 gradu- 
ate semester hours in education and 12 
graduate semester hours in specialized 
courses, four years of experience in edu- 
cation and demonstrated educational re- 


search ability. Three vacancies. 


Assistant in Education Research. 


Salary range $5,360-$6,640 in five an 
nual increments. Conducts small studies 
in education research and has immediate 
responsibility for segments of large stud- 
ies. Requirements: master’s degree with 
specialization in education, including eight 
graduate semester hours in specialized 
courses ; three years of experience in edu 
Promotional pos- 


cation ne vacancy. 


sibilities to associate in education §re- 
search. 

Supervisor of English Education. 
Salary range $7,300-$8,890 in five annual 
increments. Serves as the departmental 
authority on the teaching of English. Re- 
quirements: supervisor’s certificate for 
English, completion of 60 graduate semes- 


ter hours with specialization in English, 
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six years of English teaching experience, 
of which two years must have been in a 
teacher 


supervisory capacity or in a 


training program. One vacancy. 
Associate Scientist (Paleontology). 
Salary range $7,300-$8,890 in five annual 
increments. Plans and directs research 
programs, such as stratigraphic and pale- 
New York State. 


master’s degree with spe 


ontologic surveys in 
Requirements : 
cialization in geology, including 15 semes 
ter hours in historical geology; seven 
years of experience in historical geology, 
of which one year must have been in a 
supervisory capacity, and demonstrated 
research ability. One vacancy. 


xcept for the examination for the 


position of supervisor of English educa- 
described above 


the examinations 


will be nationwide and open-competitive 


tion, 


ones. Applications will be accepted until 


June 10, 1955. Application forms and 


examination announcements can be ob 


tained from the Examinations Division, 


State Civil Service Department, 39 Co- 
lumbia Street, Albany, N. Y. 





(juest of Massachusetts 


Arthur P. Crabtree, associate in adult 
education, was the guest speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the seventh annual 
Citizenship Conference sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association and 
Chris- 


Mass., 


His topic was “ Education 


the Massachusetts Conference of 


tians and Jews in Springfield, 
March 19. 


for Citizenship in a Democracy.” 
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Bruce E. Shear, Chief, Bureau of Guid- 


ance, has been named president-elect of 


the National Association of Guidance Su 
pervisors and Counselor Trainers, a divi 
the 


Guidance Association, which held its an 


sion of American Personnel and 


nual convention April 3-7 in Chicago. 
He will take office as president in 1956. 
\V. 
education guidance, was appointed editor 
of the N.A.G.S.C.T. 


Rider, and named to the 


Hubert Houghton, associate in 
magazine, The Cir 
cult A.P.G.A. 
committee on research awards. 

The National Vocational Guidance As 


A.P.G.A. 


named Harold Munson, associate in edu 


sociation, another division, has 


cation guidance, to its information review 


service committee, and Paul McGann, 


Guidance Groups Choose Officers 


associate in education guidance, as 


men 


bership chairman for New York State, an 
\.P.G.A 


\ssociation 


office which he also holds under 
The Capital District 
N.V.G.A. 


Thelander, 


branc h 


ot the has elected Burton 


associate in education guid 


ance, vice president for the coming year 





Home Economics President 


Dorothy S. Lawson, Chief, Bureau of 


Home Economics Education, was elected 


president for 1955-57 of the New York 
State Home [Economics Association at 
its annual convention in Syracuse April 
Le) 22 





Miss Eastwood Dies 

Mary E. Eastwood, who retired in 1941 
after more than 40 years of service to the 
New York State Library, died in Albany 
on April 5, 1955. 1914 to 1941 
she had been head of the Book Informa 


From 


tion Section of the State Library, and in 
that capacity had helped develop stand- 
book 
throughout the State and had built up 


ards of selection for libraries 
special book collections for prisons and 
other State institutions. 

Miss Eastwood 


Vassar College and of the then New York 


was a graduate of 


State Library School in Albany, where 
she later taught. She was a former vice 
president of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation, had been active in civic groups 


and wrote in professional magazines. 
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Regents Honored Einstein 


Albert Einstein, who died on \pril 18, 
1955, was awarded an honorary degree of 
science by The 


New York at 


vocation, celebrating the Tercentenary of 


doctor of University of 


the State of its 72d Con 
Higher Education in America, on Octo 
ber 15, 1936. 

\t that time Dr. Einstein, speaking in 
German as a“ partial layman in the realm 
of pedagogy,” said: 

The most important motive for work 
in the school and in life is the pleasure 
in work, pleasure in its result and the 
knowledge of the value of the result to 
the community. 


The degree was conferred by Dr. Frank 


P. Graves, then President of the Univer 


sity and Commissioner of Education 
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State Units Install Presidents 


Dr. Lawrence L.. Bethel was inaugu 


rated as second president of the Fashion 
of Technology at a convocation, 
at the New York City institute 


1, 1954, 


Institute 
\pril 27, 
His appointment on September 
had been approved by the Board of Trus 
tees of the State University of New York, 
the New York City 
and the [Educational 
\pparel Industry, the three groups re 


Board of Education 


Foundation for the 


sponsible for operation of the institute. 
\verell 


address. 


Governor Harriman gave the 
He was presented 


Arthur Levitt 


convocation 
by State 

Other convocation program speakers were 
Dr. Bethel, Dr. Moore, chair 


man, and Mrs. Betty 


( omptre ler 


Krank C 


Hawley Donnelly, 


both of the State University Board of 


lrustees; New York City Superintendent 
of Schools William Jansen; Charles H. 
Silver, president of the New York City 


Board of Education; Deputy Mayor 


Henry Epstein and Samuel [.. Deitsch, 


chairman of the executive committee of 


the institute's trustees, and State Univer 
sity President William S. Carlson 
1937 to 1953, Dr. Bethel was 


New 


munity college operating in Yale Univer 


From 


director of Haven College, a com 


sity. He is a past president of the meri 
can Association of Junior Colleges \t 
Institute, he succeeds Dr 


died 


the Fashion 


Mortimer Ritter, who in| October 


1953. 


Erie Institute Head 


Laurence I. Spring, acting president 


of the Erie County Technical Institute, 


Buffalo, since January 1, 1955, has been 
appointed president with the approval of 
the Board of Trustees of the State Uni 
New York. He 


Dry, who retired after nine 


versity of succeeds 
Richard R. 
years as head of the institute. 

Mr. Spring had been dean of the insti 
tute since September 1953, and for the 
registrar 


preceding seven years he was 


and assistant director for extension 





Apprenticeship Council 


The New 


Council will be host 


York State Apprenticeship 
11th annual 
\p- 
through 


to the 
Conference on 
prenticeship May 31 
June 3 at the Concord Hotel, Kiamesha 


eastern Seaboard 


from 


lLake. Conferees from management, labor, 
education and government will take part 
in discussions of the problems of ap- 
prenticeship and the methods and pro- 
and improve ap- 


cedures to revitalize 


prenticeship programs 
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Voice of Democracy 

\vron Joseph Maletzky, 16, a senior at 
Nott Terrace High School, Schenectady, 
was one of four coequal national winners 
of the eighth annual Voice of Democracy 
contest. Their essays entitled “I Speak 
for Democracy ” were chosen in February 
from more than a million and a half entries 
from the 48 States, the District of Colum 
Alaska, 


The 1955 winners received scholarship 


bia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


awards, trips and other prizes. 
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Continued from page 311) 


‘salary ” as the amount of compensation 
that is to be paid to a teacher for services 
rendered during the full 10-month period 
that the public schools of the district are 
required by law to be in session during 
any school year. The chapter requires 
payment to teachers not serving the full 
10-month period at the least 
1/10 of the 


served and at 


rate ot at 
annual per month 
least 1/200 
Under 


the chapter, any teacher who is required 


salary 
the rate of at 
of the annual rate per day served. 


to render services beyond the 10-month 
period must be paid additional compensa 
tion, at least at the monthly or daily rate 
referred to. 

The chapter amends the four tenure 
(sections 3012, 3013, 2509 and 


2573) by adding a provision stating that 


statutes 


no period in any school year for which 
there is no required service and/or for 
which no compensation is provided shall 


constitute a break or suspension of pro- 


bationary period or continuity of tenure 
rights. 

Chapter 866 (effective from April 1, 
1955, and only until March 31, 1956) 


adds a second subdivision to section 4209 
blind 
Under this provision the 


in relation to instruction of and 
deaf children 
Commissioner of Education may make 
$1,000 a year available to aid blind and 
deaf children in receiving instruction in 
an appropriate institution located outside 
the State, in order to continue the educa 
tion of such blind and deaf pupils for the 
term of eight years (which may be ex 
tended for an additional three years). 
Chapter 871 amends section 807 by 
eliminating therefrom the present provi 
sions relating to inspections by local fire 
officials and their recommendations, and 


adds new section 807-a entitled * lire In 
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New Laws Affecting Education 


section it be 


spections.” Under the new 


comes the duty of school boards, and thx 


responsible officials in connection with 
private schools, to cause their school 
buildings to be inspected at least once a 


year, prior to December 1, for fire hazards 


which might endanger the lives of stu 


dents, teachers and employees 


method of inspection may be through the 
employment, 


regularly or specially, of 


persons who, in the judgment of th 
school board, are qualified to make such 
Inspections; or by contract with such 
persons; or by requesting inspection by 
the fire department of any city, town, 
village or fire district in which the build 


ing is located ; or by requesting an inspec 


tion by a fire corporation organized under 
10 of the 


tions Law: or by 


article Membership Corpora 


requesting inspection 
by the county fire coordinator or deputy 
county fire coordinator under certain cir 


cumstances. These alternatives may be 
used either singly or in any desired com 


\Where 
the 


bination the first two methods 


are used, school board must give 


reasonable notice to the chief engineer or 
other comparable officer of any fire de 


partment or fire corporation involved, 
who may be present during the inspection 


file Where any 


fire department or fire corporation fails 


and may also reports. 
or refuses promptly to make a fire inspec- 
tion upon request, the board may request 
action by the county fire coordinator, who 
thereupon is required to make such in 
spection. The form of the fire inspection 
report will be prescribed by the Director 
Execu 


of the Division of Safety of the 


tive Department, and a supply of such 


forms will be furnished by the Commis 
sioner of Education. 
filed 


f Satety of the Executive 


Fire inspection re 


ports must be with the Director ot 


the Division « 


Department and the clerk of the school 
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district, as 
of whom must keep such 
The 


Commissioner is required to make sure 


-ducation, all 


reports for at least three years. 


that these reports are made and filed 


Public schools or private schools re 
quired to be inspected under this section 
may be inspected for fire prevention and 
fire protection purposes at any time by 
the chief of the fire department of the 
city, town, village or fire district where 
the school is located ; by the chief of a fire 
corporation, if the school is located in the 
area described in the certificate of incor 
poration of such fire corporation; and by 
the chief of the fire department or fire 
company affording fire protection to a 
fire district, fire protection district or fire 
contract, if 


alarm district, pursuant to a 


the school is located in any such district 


The chapter further provides that no 
person or public or other corporation for 
which such person acts shall be liable for 
any error, omission or lack of thorough- 
ness in the making of the inspection and 
report required or permitted by the 
section. 

The section is not applicable to city 


school districts of 125,000 or more in- 


habitants, nor to colleges and universities. 


State Aid Legislation 

Chapter 241 amends paragraph c of 
subdivision 5 of section 3604 by author- 
izing the Commissioner of Education in 
his discretion to apportion its full State 
aid to a school district, whenever failure 
to maintain school for the required 
period of time was caused by the destruc- 
tion of a school building. It likewise 
authorizes the Commissioner to disregard 
the average daily attendance or to elect to 
substitute the average daily attendance 
for the preceding years in cases where 
school was maintained in such cases but 
the average daily attendance is adversely 
affected. Similar provisions had been in 


> ) 


> 
5 
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well as the Commissioner of 





effect in connection with extraordinarily 


adverse weather conditions, impairment 
of heating facilities and the shortage of 
fuel. 

‘peg and 


the * taper ” of section 3603-b (temporary 


Chapter 339 extends the 


provision relating to apportionment of 
moneys to school districts) for one more 
school year. The time for which these 


equalization rates are “frozen” (for 
school State aid purposes) is extended to 
June 30, 1955, so that the first school year 
for which actual valuations based on new 
equalization rates could be used as a base 
for the following year’s State aid would 
be the school year 1955-56. The “ taper ” 
is advanced by one year likewise over the 
school 1955-56 through 


Special adjusted actual valua 


base years 
1958-59 
tions likewise will need to be computed 
for apportionments based on the school 
year 1954—55 where the actual valuation 
computed on the basis of section 3603-b 
for such year exceeds the same figure for 
1953-54, provided that a portion of such 
increase equal to at least 10 percent of the 
earlier year 1s 


actual valuation for the 


attributable to an increase in the level of 
assessment, that is, a general increase in 
the assessed value of taxable property in 
an entire town or city, for the purpose of 
assessing at a higher ratio of full value 
There is no change in the manner of ap- 
plication for such special adjusted actual 
valuation and the processing thereof. 
The chapter likewise extends the pro- 
visions of section 3603-c for another year 
relating to emergency school building ad- 
vances. The chapter is further amended 
by chapter 714 so as to make the “ peg ~ 
likewise applicable to the computation of 
emergency school building advances and 
estimated building quotas under section 
121.20 of the Local Finance Law, during 
and based on the school year 1955-56, so 
that the “ peg ” will be used not only for 
regular State aid but also for emergency 
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school building advances and _ central 
school district estimated building quotas 
during and based on such year. 

The chapter likewise (effective July 1, 
1955) continues for another year the ap 
portionment, in addition to all other State 
aid for education, of the sum of $13 for 
each pupil in average daily attendance, 
including kindergarten children who at 
tend for a full day ($6.50 for half-day 


kindergarten attendance), in the same 
manner as last year. 

The chapter further makes available the 
sum of $1,500,000 (effective July 1, 
1955) for emergency relief to school dis- 
tricts where an extraordinary increase in 
attendance is due to the construction and 
operation of new housing developments, 
substantially increasing the population of 
the district, for apportionment during the 
school year 1955-56, in accordance with 
an equitable method adopted by the Com 
missioner of Education and approved by 
the Director of the Budget. 

The chapter further (effective July 1, 
1955) authorizes the Commissioner of 
Kducation to apportion and pay during 
the school year 1955-56 the sum of $2,- 
000,000 to school districts for the educa- 
tion, in special classes with average regis- 
tration of 20 or more, of children unable 
to speak or understand the [English 
language. 

The chapter further (effective July 1, 
1955) makes available the sum of $1,500,- 
000 for payment during 1955-56 for spe- 
cial classes, with average registration of 
10 or more, for physically and mentally 


handicapped and delinquent children. 


Laws Relating to Taxation and 
Financial Administration 
Chapter 92 amends paragraph c of sec- 
tion 60.00 of the Local Finance Law by 


authorizing the sale, as a single bond 


anticipation note issue, of bond anticipa- 
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tion notes for one or more specific objects 
or purposes, for classes of objects or pur 
poses, or a combination thereof 


Chapter 93 (now in effect but having 


certain retroactive effect to June 30, 
1954) authorizes cities, counties and 
certain city school districts which now 
have the power to impose certain non 


real estate taxes, to provide a method for 
the collection of such tax in such a way as 
This 


court 


to eliminate fractions of one cent 


amendment was made because of a 
decision which in effect reduces the yield 
which 


from these various taxes (some of 


are used to. bolster school district 
finances ). 

Chapter 374 provides for exemption of 
certain dental devices from the non-real 
estate taxes referred to in the pre ceding 
paragraph. 


Chapter 448 authorizes county boards 


of supervisors to submit the question of 
imposing such non-real estate taxes to 
the voters of the county 

Chapter 472 amends subdivision 4 of 
section 2130, in relation to designation of 
school district depositaries The amend 
ment authorizes the designation of a bank 
in an adjoining school district where 
there is no bank operating within the dis 


fa 


trict, and authorizes the designation « 
bank within the district or an adjoining 
district, an officer, director or stockholder 
of which is also an officer or employee of 
the district, where such bank is the only 
one in the district or an adjoining district 

Chapter 473 makes provision similar 
to that of the preceding chapter for com 
mon school districts by amending section 
2129. 


Chapter 509 amends section 60.10 of 


the Local Finance Law under which a 


school district may to a limited extent 


borrow from a bank, even though an 
officer or employee of the school district 
is an officer, director or stockholder of 
the bank. The limitation of $15,000 for 


notes and $15,000 and $30,000 for bonds 
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is raised by this chapter to $20,000 for 
notes and $20,000 and $40,000 for bonds, 
the 
provision relating to 


respectively. Likewise, maximum 
five-year maturity 
bonds has been eliminated. 

Chapter 538 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 37 of the Town Law by author- 
izing an agreement between a school dis- 
trict and a first-class town under which a 
school district located wholly or partially 
in a first-class town may appoint its own 
Heretofore 


school district tax collector. 


the office of school district tax collector 


was abolished for areas of a school dis- 
trict located in a first-class town and the 
town receiver of taxes and assessments 
had served ex officio as school district tax 
collector for such area. 

Chapter 541 (effective July 1, 1955) 
amends sections 57.00 and 63.00 of the 
local Finance Law in relation to the sale 
of bonds, mainly by authorizing the sale 
of school district bonds up to $20,000 a 
year at private sale so as to make it pos- 
sible to include therein bonds with a maxi- 
beyond the five 
Where the matur- 


mum maturity years 
heretofore authorized. 
ity exceeds 10 years, the issuer must 


furnish the purchaser a bond opinion. 
Chapter 674 adds new section 62.10 to 
the Local Finance Law and creates a new 
type of bond known as the “ statutory in- 
stallment bond.” The section provides 
that where the principal amount for the 
object or purpose, or objects or purposes, 
or class thereof, to be financed by the 
issuance of bonds, does not exceed 
$20,000 in the aggregate, a single bond 
may be issued for the full principal 
amount, to be known as a statutory in- 
stallment bond, provided the issue is to 
be sold at private sale. Such bond must 
provide for the payment of both principal 
and interest upon presentation of the bond 
for notation of such payments thereon. 
The form of such a bond is set forth in 


full in the section and will indicate at the 
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end thereof the amounts and dates of prin- 


cipal and interest payments as they are 
made. 

Chapter 818 amends section 165.00 of 
the Local Finance Law in relation to the 
investment of proceeds from the sale of 
obligations, by authorizing the invest- 
ment of proceeds, inclusive of premiums, 
from the sale of bonds, bond anticipation 
notes, capital notes or budget notes, in 
special time deposit accounts and/or 
certificates of deposit issued by a bank or 
trust company located and authorized to 
do business in this State, provided, how- 
ever, that such time deposit account or 
certificate of deposit be payable within the 
time that the proceeds will be needed to 
meet expenditures, and provided further 
that such account or deposit be secured 
by a pledge of obligations of the United 


York. 


Chapter 849 amends the Workmen's 


States or the State of New 


Compensation Law so as to make it pos- 
sible for school districts to join a county 
self-insurance plan, which heretofore had 
not been possible. The chapter provides, 
however, that the county board of super- 
visors may adopt rules and regulations 
excluding school districts from participa- 
tion in the plan. The chapter also amends 
the Local Finance Law by adding subdi- 
vision 57 to paragraph a of section 11.00 
authorizing a school district to borrow the 
amounts necessary to make the required 
payments upon withdrawal 
from a county self-insurance plan. 


entry to or 


Laws Affecting School Districts 
in Cities 
Chapter 535 (effective July 1, 1955) 


amends various sections in relation to 
school taxes in the 56 smaller city school 
districts. A new subdivision 5 is added 
to section 3501, which codifies the rule 
heretofore existing that school taxes be- 
come a lien and school tax exemptions 
are determined as of the date and hour of 
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the confirmation of the tax list by the 
board of education. 

Section 3503 is amended so as to pro- 
that 


reduced by a court order in a certiorari 


vide where assessments have been 
proceeding, such reduction is binding on 
the school district involved and any excess 
tax paid needs to be refunded, and such 
refund must be made in accordance with 
section 3512, except that the approval and 
Educa- 


consent of the Commissioner of 


tion will not be required in such case. 
The chapter also makes an editorial cor 
rection by transferring the former last 
sentence of subdivision | of section 3503 
into section 3504, to which historically 
it belongs, and clarifies the latter section 
by making the procedure thereunder ex 
pressly permissive. 

The chapter further makes it clear that 
the extra 5 percent, which the city or 
county tax enforcement officer is entitled 
to collect from the delinquent taxpayer, 
is also earned by such officer on behalf of 
the city or county where tax liens have 
This 


last amendment, however, will not affect 


heen bid in by the city or county. 


any proceedings instituted prior to and 
pending on July 1, 1955. 

Chapter 872 amends the State aid pro- 
vision of subdivision 10 of section 3603-a, 
dis- 


in relation to enlarged city school 


tricts. Under the amendment the en- 


larged city school district is entitled to 
an annual apportionment of an amount 
equivalent to $200 per pupil residing in 
the outside area at the time of consolida- 
tion, not exceeding 400 pupils for each 
district wholly or partly included in such 


outside area. 


Laws Relating to District Superin- 
tendents 


Chapter 130 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 2209 by “freezing” the general 


increase received by 


emergency 


salary 
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district superintendents last year into the 
Education Law. 

Chapter 173 repeals section 3610. This 
section authorized a now obsolete method 
of apportionment of State aid by district 
superintendents. 

Chapter 583, which relates in large part 
to district superintendents, has been set 
\ffecting 


School Districts Generally , because of its 


forth above under “ Legislation 
importance to all districts. 


Laws Relating to Retirement 


Chapter 22 extends to July 1, 


1956, the 
provisions of subdivision 5 of section 503 
1102) 


return of retired teachers to active service 


(formerly section permitting the 

Chapter 35 amends section 511, in rela 
tion to disability retirement, and extends 
the effectiveness of the existing definition 
of “final average salary contained in 
subdivision 4+ of this section to July 1, 
1956. 

Chapter 121 extends the privilege of 


certain retired members of the State 


Teachers Retirement System to under 


take public employment under section 
511-b to July 1, 1956. 

Chapter 157 amends subdivision ¢ of 
section 512 so as to reserve to the Re 
tirement Board the right to pay any death 
benefit in the form of a lump sum payment 
if the annuity determined as the actuarial 
equivalent of the death benefit otherwise 
payable is less than $10 a month 

Chapter 234 amends paragraph d of 
subdivision 6 of section 503. Heretofore 
with credit for 
the 


where a member retired 
service in the armed forces in Sec 


ond World War or in the 


flict, a sum was transferred to the credit 


Korean con 


of the member in the annuity savings fund 
equivalent to contributions he would have 
rate of 4 had he 


been teaching instead of serving in the 


made at the percent, 
The amendment eliminates 
that the 


armed forces. 


the reference to 4 percent, so 
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rate will be the rate in etfect prior to the 
the 


member's entry into armed forces, 
which in many cases was at a rate in ex- 
cess of + percent of their salaries 
Chapter 238 amends section 513. Un 
der this amendment the death benefit or 


return of accumulated contributions will 
he paid where a member retires and dies 
within a period of 30 days following the 
etfective date of retirement as though 
the member had not actually retired. The 
amendment is applicable only in cases of 
deaths occurring after April 2, 1955, and 
prior to July 1, 1960. 

Chapter 275 suspends the provisions 
the Civil 


(relating to the suspension of pensions 


) 


of section 32 of Service Law 


and annuities of persons who retire under 


the State Employees Retirement System 


from public 


and employment 


1956, to the extent 


accept 
sources) to July 1, 
necessary to permit a retired member to 
continue as such and to earn not to ex- 
ceed $1,200 a year (instead of $1,000 a 
vear) from public employment under the 
conditions stated in the section. 

Chapter 373 allows a teacher who has 
attained age the retire- 
ment a further pension of 1/140 of the 
the 


60 at time of 


final average salary multiplied by 
number of years of service in excess of 
35 years. Heretofore regardless of the 
actual length of service of a teacher, his 
pension was based only on 35 years of 
service. The provision applies only to 
members retiring on and after April 15, 
1960. 


Chapter 525 authorizes special service 


1955, and prior to July 1, 


retirement under section 51l-a any time 
prior to July 1, 1955 (or within one year 
after last becoming a member, whichever 
is later), and provides that contributions 
at the higher rate thereunder must be 
made from the first day of July 1955, or 
from the first of the following 
the expiration of 30 days subsequent to 
the filing of the election to contribute 


month 


under this plan, whichever is later. 
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( hapter 658 (see chapter 275 above 


raises the amount which retired members 
of the State Employees Retirement Sys 
tem may earn from public employment to 
$1,200 and continues the suspension of 
section 84 of the Civil Service Law to 
July 1, 1956. 

Chapter 687 (effective July 1, 1956) is 
a recodification of the present provisions 
of law relating to retirement of certain 
public officers and employees, and to old 
age and survivors insurance coverage 
The chapter constitutes chapter 5l-a of 
the Consolidated Law and repeals, in ad 
dition to numerous chapters of the ap 
plicable statutes, articles 4, 5 and 6 of the 
Civil Service Law and the Supplemental 
Pension Act which it replaces. The new 
chapter is known as the Retirement and 
Social Security Law. 

Chapter 703 amends the Supplemental 
Pension Act by extending the time for 
payment of supplemental pension benefits 
for State retired employees, local retired 
State 


teachers. 


retired teachers and 
local retired The 


eliminates the initial and terminal cut-off 


employees, 
amendment 


dates for eligibility and payment under 


the act. 
Chapter 712 amends the Civil Service 
Law in relation to transfer of member 


ship in the Retirement System by pro- 
viding that a contributor transferring to 
another retirement system, shall, on re- 
after member 


service in the second retirement 


tirement three years of 
system, 
be entitled to a pension based on a final 
average salary earned during any five 


consecutive years of member service in 
either retirement system, or in both re- 
together, whichever 


tirement systems 


average amount may be the greater. 


Laws Relating to Higher Education 

Chapter 140 1,200 
tional War Service Scholarships for vet 
this State 


establishes addi 


residents of 


erans who were 
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both at the time of entry into the armed 
forces and at the date of application for 
the scholarship, in the amount of $350 a 
year for four years. The Korean service 


period, which was set as terminating 


July 1, 1955, for the purpose of defining 


veteran status, has not been further ex 
tended by this chapter 

Chapter 299 amends subdivision 2 of 
section 354 by eliminating the require- 
ment that one of the two health and medi- 
cal centers to be planned and recom 
mended by the State University Trustees 
had to include provisions for a new school 
of veterinary medicine in one of these 
two centers. 

Chapter 339 (see also above) in part 
adds 300 State Scholarships for basic 
professional education in nursing (effec- 
tive July 1, 1955) and doubles the num- 
ber of Regents College Scholarships here- 


April 1, 
The 300 scholarships for basic 


tofore in existence (effective 
1955). 
professional education in nursing will be 
awarded to persons who at the date of the 
award and for one year next prior thereto 
have been legal residents of the State, and 
can be used for attendance at schools of 
nursing in this State approved by the 
Board of Regents for the training of regis- 
tered professional nurses. Two scholar- 
ships will be awarded each county an- 
nually for each assembly district therein 
and will entitle the holder to the sum of 
$350 for each year of attendance at such 
a school of nursing until completion of the 
registered professional nursing course of 
study therein. A new section, 609-b, 1s 
added to the Education Law in this con- 
nection. 

1,694 


College Scholarships had been available, 


Heretofore a total of Regents 
entitling the holder to $1,400 while in at- 
tendance upon an approved college in this 
State during a period of not to exceed 
The 


chapter doubles this number to a total of 


four years of undergraduate study. 
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> OO ° e hl 
3,388 ['wenty of such scholarships will 


ily tor each 


be awarded each county annua 


Che 


ment is to subdivision 2 of section 601 


assembly district therein amend 


section OUY ti 


\\ ar 


Che amendment 


Chapter 372 amends 


relation to the so-called Orphar 


Scholarships broadens 
the provision to include children of Ait 
Force members (heretofore the law read 


Phe 


availability 


* Soldiers, Sailors and Marines ” 


amendment further limits the 
of these scholarships to children of sucl 
armed forces of the 


veterans of the 


United States who served on active duty 
in World \\ ar | or i. or between June 
25, 1950, and July 27, 1953, 


legal residents of New York State at the 


who were 
time of entry into such service and who 
died 


service-connected 


while so serving or as a result of 


injury or illness sut 
fered or incurred while so serving during 
one of the periods referred to, as deter 
United States Administra 
\ffairs 


provides, however, that it will not 


mined by the 
tor of Veterans The amendment 
attect 
the rights of those who have qualified 


r whose scholar 


for such scholarships « 
ship applications were approved in ac 
cordance with the eligibility requirements 


1955 


of the section prior to April 1, 

Chapter 532 deals with the classifica 
tion and compensation of members of the 
faculties, supervising staffs and other em 
ploy ees of State Univ ersity colleges, 
schools, institutes, research centers, facili 
ties and institutions. 

Chapter 625 authorizes an exchange of 
land between the State of New York and 
Cornell University. 

Chapter 763 authorizes the city of Syra 
land to the State of New 


York for the use of the State University 


cuse to convey 
Upstate Medical Center. 

Chapter 769 (effective July 1, 1955) 
makes certain changes in relation to the 


financing of community colleges 
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Miscellaneous Legislation 
Chapter 6 amends the act creating the 
York Commission on Edu- 
Heald 


sion) by increasing the membership from 


State of New 


cational Finances (the Commis- 


15 to 21 and continuing the commission 
to March 31, 1956, and by providing that 
later than 


not 


the same make a report 


December 15, 1955 The chapter also 
makes an appropriation for the use of 
the commission. 

Chapter 19 section 4113 by 


changing the date for the annual enu- 


amends 


meration of Indian inhabitants of reserva 
Au- 


gust 1, to the period of May 1 to August 


tions from the period of May 1 to 


31, and by eliminating the requirement of 
tabulation of the school district in which 
each such person resides. 

Chapter 27 extends the effective period 
of the New York State 
gency Act by one year, until July 1, 


Emer- 


1956. 


Defense 


Chapter 63 changes the name of Armi- 
stice Day to Veterans’ Day by an amend 
ment to section 24 of the General Con- 
struction Law 

Chapter 91 amends section 77-b of the 
General Municipal Law (relating, in part, 
to attendance of school district personnel 
at conventions, conferences or schools ) 
by authorizing the payment of all actual 
and necessary expenses of traveling, meals 
and lodging, including actual and neces- 
sary registration fees not in excess of $5, 
incurred in connection with attendance 
at a convention, conference or school by 
a person duly authorized to attend the 
same 

Chapter 103 amends section 4104 in 
relation to the employment and _ salaries 
of the personnel of the one remaining 
State Indian school. 

Chapter 118 amends section 4307 in 
relation to salaries of the teaching staff 
of the New York State School for the 


Blind. 
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Chapter 269 adds new section 53 to the 


Election Law, authorizing use of voting 
machines by school districts for instruc 
tional purposes. 

Chapter 28+ amends subdivisions 20 and 
21 of section 15 of the Vehicle and Traffic 
law by providing that where a school bus 
ceases to be used as such, the equipment, 
markings and paint required by law must 
be removed and changed within 15 days 
after relicense. 

Chapter 581 amends the Youth Com- 
Act 


‘youth service project” as any experi- 


mission by redefining the term 
mental plan or organized activity other 
than the youth bureau or recreational 
project which has for its primary purpose 
the detection, prevention or treatment of 
delinquency of youth and which is oper- 
ated by or under the direction of a mu- 
nicipality in the schools or elsewhere. 
Chapter 596 amends the Civil Service 
the ; 


granting a hearing upon charges to any 


Law and extends requirement of 
othcer or employee holding a position in 
the competitive class of the Civil Service 
of the State or any civil division thereof. 

Chapter 642 adds new section 2040-a 
to the sections dealing with contracting 
for education of the pupils of a district. 
In order to share the extra expense in- 
curred by a school district in providing 
temporary educational facilities for chil- 
dren living in migrant labor camps lo- 
cated in the the camp 
supplies labor to employers residing in 
the 


district, where 


other school districts, new section 


authorizes school boards of adjoining 


school districts or school districts in 
which local employers are supplied with 
labor from such migrant labor camps to 
contribute not more than $300 annually 
to the school district in which such mi- 
grant labor camp is located. 

Chapter 649 amends section 259 in 
relation to disbursements of joint public 


libraries 
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Chapter 779 adds new section 49-f to 
the Tax «Law, requiring statewide studies 
for establishing State equalization rates, 


at least once in every five years. 


Laws of Local Application 
Buffalo (city school district) 

Chapter 177 amends subdivision 3 of 
section 560 of the Labor Law in relation 
to custodian engineers so as to authorize 
the Board of Education of the City School 
District of the city of Buffalo to elect to 
become liable for payments in lieu of con- 
tributions for unemployment insurance 
benefits. Heretofore this provision was 
only applicable to the Board of Education 
of the City School District of the City 
of New York. 


Camillus 

Chapter 104 authorizes Central School 
District No. 1 of the Towns of Camillus, 
Onondaga, Van Buren, Geddes and EI- 
bridge, Onondaga County, to expend the 
proceeds from the sale of certain bonds 


for an additional construction project. 


Erie (county) 


Chapter 89 makes article 13 of the 
General Municipal Law applicable to Erie 
County and municipalities therein. The 


article deals with playground and neigh- 


borhood recreation centers, and _ section 
244-b thereof authorizes school districts 
to join with such municipalities in equip- 
ping, operating and maintaining play- 
ground and neighborhood recreation cen- 
ters by appropriation of moneys therefor 
and making and performing agreements 


in connection therewith. 


Fishers Island 

Chapter 536 authorizes the board of edu- 
cation of the Fishers Island Union Free 
School District in the Town of Southold, 
Suffolk County, to designate a bank in 
Connecticut as school disirict depositary 


under subdivision 4+ of section 2130. 
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Fulton (city school district) 

Chapter 37 adds, subject to the custom 
ary election, certain territory in the town 
of Gramby to the city and City School Dis 
trict of Fulton. The City School District 


remains coterminous with the city 


Hamburg 
Chapter 436 authorizes the Board of 


Education of Central School District 
No. 1 of the Towns of Hamburg, Boston, 
Eden and Orchard Park, Erie County, to 
convey certain land to the village of Ham 


burg. 


Ithaca (city school district) 

Chapter 578 extends, subject to the 
customary election, the boundaries of the 
city of Ithaca. This renders the city non 
coterminous with the school district 

Chapter 626 extends, subject to the cus 
tomary election, the boundaries of the city 
and the City School District of the city 
of Ithaca by annexing thereto a portion 


of the Town of Ithaca. 


Mechanicville (city and city school dis- 
trict) 

Chapter 530 validates certain proceed 
ings of the city and City School District 
of the city of Mechanicville relating to 
assessment rolls, city tax rolls and city 
school district tax lists, and the levy and 
connection there 


collection of taxes in 


with. 


Middletown (city and city school dis- 
trict) 

Chapter 781 amends chapter 713 of the 
Laws of 1954 by annexing to the City 
School District of the city of Middletown 
Wallkill, 
which by that chapter had been annexed 
to the city but not to the City School Dis 


the portion of the Town of 


trict. 
Nassau (county) 

Chapter 447 amends the Nassau County 
Civil school 


Divisions Act by giving 
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boards located in that county the power, 
by their agents, to enter upon real prop- 
erty for the purpose of making test pits, 
test borings and examinations in connec- 


tion with condemnation proceedings. The 
amendment provides that if test pits are 
made, they must be refilled so that the 


real property is restored to its previous 


condition. 


New York City (city and city school 
district) 
Chapter 212 raises the tax limit of the 
counties 
full 


school districts and 


> 


city, city 
therein, to 25 percent of 


taxable property, as authorized 


: average 
value otf 
by the Constitution. 

Chapters 213, 214 (effective July 1, 
1955), 215 and 246 raise the borrowing 
and taxing power of the City of New 
York in various ways. 

Chapter 245 authorizes the Board of 
ducation of the City School District of 
the City of New York to make rules and 
regulations governing the qualifications of 
bidders on school building construction 
the 
$25,000, so as to restrict bidding to per- 


contracts where amount exceeds 
sons ‘qualifying prior to receipt of bids 
according to certain standards fixed by the 
board. 

Chapter 403 exempts persons regularly 
appointed and actually engaged as teach- 
ers in the public day schools or in the 
institutions under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Higher Education from jury 
duty until September 1, 1957. 

Chapter 489 amends section 2556 by 
adding a new subdivision 10-a. There- 
under where work and labor, together 
with supplies, materials and equipment, 
do not exceed $2,500, the same may be 
procured on order awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder upon bids submitted 
without public advertisement. Purchases 
of $25 or less may be made without com- 


petition. 
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Oyster Bay 


Chapter 531 authorizes the Board oi 


Education of Central School District 
No. 1 of the Towns of Oyster Bay and 
North 


assume certain bonded indebtedness of a 


Hempstead, Nassau County, to 


component school district. 


Chapter 845 validates certain bond and 
note resolutions adopted by the same dis- 
trict, and provides that notwithstanding 
the filing of a petition therefor, no special 
the 


district meeting need be called for 


purpose of resubmitting a proposition 


heretofore ad yptec l. 


Putnam (county) 

Chapter 760 amends section 1906 of the 
Penal Law by making it a misdemeanor 
to discharge any species of firearms, air 
other throw any 


gun ofr weapons, or 


other deadly missile within one-quarter 
mile of any school premises in Putnam 
County, except under supervised instruc- 


tion by properly authorized instructors 


Saratoga Springs (city and city school 
district) 

Chapter 784 authorizes the City Coun- 
cil, by local law subject to a permissive 
referendum, to include portions of the 
‘outside tax district ” in the “ inside tax 
district ” of the city of Saratoga Springs 
The exercise of this power may, of course, 
affect the present boundary relation be- 
and the 


tween the “inside tax district ” 


( ‘ity School District. 


Wallkill 
Chapter 648 validates a bond resolu- 
tion of Common School District No. 12 


of the Town of Wallkill, Orange County, 
in connection with a school construction 
program, as well as proceedings in con- 


nection therewith. 
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